Table C-23 ; 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND ,»OST VALUES ON 
SOCIOMETRIC SOCIAL ISOLATE £K:0RE 

I 

(For Persons with Both Prescores aiid Postscores) 



VALUES 

■ ■ 


PRE 


1 

POST 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


99-100 


201 




15.8 


188 


14.7 


97-98 


285 




22.4 


270 


21.2 


95-96 


228 




17.9 


208 


16.3 


93-94 


148 




11.6 


163 


12.8 


91-92 


161 




12.6 


172 


13.5 


89-90 


74 




5.8 


97 


7.6 


87-88 


83 




6.5 


73 


5.7 


85-86 


37 




2.9 


39 


3.1 


83-84 


27 




2.1 


27 


2.1 


81-82 


10 




0.8 


5 


0.4 


79-80 


11 




0.9 


21 


1.6 


Below 79 


T- 




0.8 


12 


0.9 



N - 1275 
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Table C-24 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
SOCIOMETRIC SOCIAL ISOLATE SCORE 



VALUES 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


28.0-31.9 


1 


0.1 


24.0-27.9 


1 


0.1 


20.0-23.9 


1 


0.1 


16.0-19.9 


6 


0.5 


12.0-15.9 


20 


1.6 


8.0-11.9 


56 


4.4 


4.0-7.9 


174 


13.6 


0.0-3.9 


433 


34.0 


(-4.0)-(-0.1) 


349 


27../; 


; (-8.0)-(-4.1) 


165 


12.8 


1 (-12.0)-(-8.1) 


46 


3.6 


(-16.0)-(-12.1) 


16 


1.3 


(-20.0)-(-16.1) 


A 


0.3 


' Below (-20.0) 


3 


0.2 



N = 1275 
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Table 0-25 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALU'^S ON 
PARENT ATTITUDE TOWARD HEAD START 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 



VALUES 


PRE 


POST 




FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


200 


777 




88,7 


806 


92 0 


166 


72 




8.2 


38 


4.3 


150 


1 




0,1 


2 


0.2 


133 


"*20 




2,3 


23 


2.6 


100 


4 




0,5 


3 


0.3 


66 


1 




0,1 


4 


0.5 


Below 66 


1 




0,1 


0 


0.0 



N = 876 
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Table C-26 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
PARENT ATTITUDE TOWARD HEAD START 



VALUES 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 




5 


0.5 


6? 0-76 Q 


17 


1.9 


111 O-fil Q 


1 


0.1 




67 


7.6 


17.0-31.9 


0 


0.0 


2.0-16.9 


1 


0.1 


(-13.0)-1.9 


726 


83.0 


(-28.0)-(-13.1) 


0 


0.0 


(-43.0)-(-28.1) 


32 


3.7 


(-58.0)-(-43.1) 


1 


0.1 


(-73.0)-(-58.1) 


20 


2.3 


1 Below (-73.0) 


6 


0.7 



N » 876 
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VALUES 

181-200 
161-180 
lAl-160 
121-lAO 
101-120 
81-100 
61-80 
41-60 
21-40 
0-20 



Table (1-27 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND fOST VALUES ON 
PARENT ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Poatscores) 



PRE 



FREQUENCY 



5 
83 

210 
243 
117 
151 
53 
12 
3 
2 



PERCENTAGE 



0.6 
9.4 
23.9 
27.6 
13.3 
17.2 
6 ^ 
1.4 
0.3 
0.2 



POST 



FREQUENCY 

65 
181 
231 
204 
89 
59 
45 
4 
1 
0 



PERCENTAGE 



7.4 
20.6 
26.3 
23.2 
10.1 
6.7 
5.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.0 



N = 879 
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Table C-28 

T 

i FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 

r PARENT ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 



VALUES 


FREQUENCY 


FERCbNlAbb 


Above 91.9 


8 


0.8 


77,0-91,9 


28 


3.2 


62,0-76.9 


28 


3.2 


47,0-61,9 


44 


5.0 


32.0-46.9 


191 


21.8 


17.0-31.9 


187 


21.3 


2.0-16.9 


91 


10.4 


(-13.0)-1.9 


172 


19.5 


(-28.0)-(-13,l) 


60 


6.8 


(-43,0)-(-28,l) 


25 


2.8 


(-58.0)-(-43.1) 


34 


3.9 


(-73.0)-(-58.1) 


7 


0.8 


Below (-73.0) 


4 


0.4 



N = 879 

} 

i 

\ 
I 
i 

! 
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Table C-29 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
PARENT FEELING OF PERSONAL POWER 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 



If AT ITUC 


PRE 


POST ' 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


181-200 


12 




l.A 


10 


1,1 


1^1 ion 

lol-loO 


61 




A Q 






141-160 


173- 




19.7 


165 


18.8 


121-xO 


26A 




30,0 


261 


29.7 


101-120 


151 




17,2 


167 


19.0 


81 lOG 


151 




17.2 


152 


17.3 


61-80 


5A 




6,1 


55 


6.3 


Below 61 


13 




1.5 


10 


1.1 



N = 879 
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Table C-30 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
PARENT FEELING OF PERSONAL POWER 



VALUFS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


125 0-139.9 


1 


0.1 


110.0-124.9 


1 


0.1 


95, J-109.9 


0 


0.0 


80.0-94.9 


7 


0.8 


65.0-79.9 


21 


2.4 


50.0-64.9 


16 


1.8 


35.0-49.9 


36 


4.1 


20.0-34.9 


166 


18.9 


5.0-19.9 


98 


11.1 


(-10.0)-4.9 


167 


19.0 


(-25.0)-(-10.1) 


210 


23.9 


(-40.0)-(-25.1) 


62 


7.1 


(-55.0)-(-40.1) 


53 


6.0 


(-70.0)-(-55.1) 


32 


3.6 


(-85.0. .:-71.1) 


5 


0.6 


(-100.0)-(-85.1) 


4 


0.5 



N = 879 
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Table (.-31 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
PARENT DEGREE OF INVOLVEMENT IN COMMUNITY 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 



VALUES 


PRE 


POST 




FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


AHnvp 1 ft 


6 


0.7 


5 


0.6 




1 


0.1 


6 


0,7 


1 7 


4 


0.5 




0.5 


1 


17 


1.9 


14 


1.6 




13 


1.5 


17 


1,9 




32 


3.6 


43 


4,8 


1 


29 


3.3 


32 


3,6 


x^ 


95 ^ 


10.7 


84 


9,5 


1 1 

XX 


66 


7.4 


53 


6.0 


10 


126 


14.2 


127 


14.3 


9 


105 


11.8 


78 


8,8 


8 


172 


19.4 


175 


19.7 


7 


88 


9.9 


82 


9.2 


6 


127 


14.3 


x61 


18.2 


Below 6 


6 


0.7 


6 


0,7 



N = 387 
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Table C-32 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
PARENT DEGREE OF INVOLVEMENT IN COMMUNITY 



VALUES 


FREQUENCY 


1 

PERCENTAGE | 




2 


0.2 


7 ^-R Q 


5 


0.6 


0 • u— / • 


16 


1.8 


*4 • 3 — J • 7 




1.6 


'\ fi~A A 


77 


8.7 


1. • J ^ « 7 


84 


9.5 


0.0-1.4 


352 


39.6 


(-1.5)-(-0.1) 


127 


14.3 


(-3.0)-(-1.6) 

i 


141 


15.8 


(-4.5)-(-3.1) 


29 


3.3 


(-6.0)-(4.6) 


29 


3.3 


! (-7.5)-(-6.1) 


4 


0.5 


) 

1 (-9.0)-(-7.6) 


4 


0.5 


j Below (-9.0) 


3 


0.3 

\ 



N - 887 
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Table C-33 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
PARENT FEELING 0? ALIENATION 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 



VALUES 


PRE 


POST 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


PRFOlIKNrY 


PERCENTARF 


25-26 


16 




1.8 


27 


3.1 


23-24 


27 




3.1 


33 


3.7 


21-22 


57 




6.5 


59 


6.7 


19-20 


182 




20.7 


191 


21.7 


17-18 


192 




21.8 


162 


18.4 


15-16 


150 




17.0 


. M 


16.1 


13-14 


123 




14.0 


119 


13.5 


11-12 


78 




8.9 


84 


9.5 


9-10 


47 




5.3 


47 


5.3 


7-8 


7 




0.8 


12 


1.4 


Below 7 


2 




0.2 


5 


0.6 



N " 881 
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Table C-3A 

I FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 

7 PARENT FEELING OF ALIENATION 





VALUES 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


i 


Above 11.4 


4 


0.4 


10.0-11.4 


6 


0.7 


] 

I 


8.5-9.9 


2 


0.2 




7,0-8.4 


22 


2.5 




5.5-6.9 


18 


2.0 


S 


4.0-5.4 


73 


8.3 


1 


2.5-3.9 


54 


6.1 


j 


1.0-2.4 


196 


22.3 




(-0.5)-0.9 


171 


19.5 


\ 

1 


(-2.0)-(-0.6) 


183 


20.8 


\ 


(-3.5)-(-2.1) 


38 


4.3 




(-5.0)-(-3.6) 


72 


8.2 


1 


(-6.5)-(-5.1) 


: 


1.1 


i 


(-8.0)-(-6.6) 




1.8 


1 
1 


(-9.5)-(-8.1) 


4 


0.5 




(-11.0)-(-9.6) 


8 


C.9 




Below (-11.0) 

i 

1 — — ■ 


! 4 


0.4 



N - 881 



i 
i 

K 

\ 
I 

I 
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1. PREFACE 

A major planning effort for early childiiOod education in Alaska was 
conducted in 1971 by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory under 
contract with the Department of Education, State of Alaska. 

The key members of the planning and writing group were Alaskans, as 
listed on the cover. These people also became the leaders for workshops 
held in various Alaskan sites. 

This document presents a long-range, comprehensive plan for early 
childhood education in Alaska. These are really the beginnings, since there 
should be annual revisions to the plan af, decisions are made and programs 
are instituted. 

These ideas should be considered tentative for several reasons: (1) 
the design of any early childhood education program specifically resides in 
the neighborhood and community, (2) the implementation of any given model 
is based upon its adaptability to local environment and conditions and (3) the 
ideas presented are based on a current state of knowledge which will become 
enriched and expanded as they are used in the Alaskan settings. 

Other documents have been prepared as a part of the statewide planning 
for early childhood education, including "Program Alternatives in Early 
Childhood Education" and "Alaska Model for Early Childhood Education 
(Ages 3-4-5)." 
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IL INTRODUCTION 



The broad goals for early childhood education include the following, which 
have been adapted from a working paper from the Alaska Department of Education, 
December 1970: 

Good educational programs for young children should take place 
in learning environments that foster each individual's unique patterns 
of growth and development. Good educational programs for young 
children should be planned, operated and evaluated by adults who 
know the nature of children, how they develop and how they learn. 
These adults should recognize that each child is different, and that 
each child^s physical, emotional, intellectual, aesthetic and social 
development is interrelated and interdependent; thcv know that each 
individual functions as a total being, and that any malfunctioning in 
any one of* the five aforementioned broad areas interferes with the 
proper functioning of the others. Good early childhood education 
programs provide for fulfillment of both physiological and socio- 
psychological needs in a safe, healthful, child-onoptod environment 
equipped with appropriate supplies, materials and furnishings. By 
providing for the needs of young children in this manner, the adults 
are not only providing for the child's immediate needs, but are also 
simultaneously developing a sound basis for each child to realize 
self-fulfillment in the future. 



An early childhood education system in Alaska should proceed 
systematically to provide optimum growth and developmem experiences for 
all children from ages 0 to 8 in a comprehensive, phased program utilizing 
a variety of funds and resources in a coordinated manner. In this document, 
focus is placed upon providing environmental surroundings conducive to 
learning for children aged 3, 4 and 5. 

Early childhood education has been identified as a high priority area In 
Alaska and in the lower United States over the past several years. The need 
has been expressed repeatedly by community, profcs5sional, governmental and 
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other groups. This early childhood education plan for Alaska emphasizes the 
optimum conditions for growth and development for all children, while the 
early impetus of such programs was based upon the overcoming of deficits 
brought about by a variety of deprivations — economic, social, and culturaL 

The feasibility of providing early childhood education has been adequately 
demonstrated in Alaska, as well as in other states. Significant numbers of 
children in Alaska have attended early childhood programs through Head 
Start and other organizations. These programs have been planned and carried 
out in small, remote villages as well as in the cities. Early childhood education 
programs are feasible in any community in Alaska. 

This long-grange plan is presented in several sections: 

- Needs, objectives and activities for Alaskan early childhood 
education. 

- Program outcomes, including child growth and development 
objectives and criteria for assessing impact and success. 

- Strategy for early childhood education, including community, 
state and training components and activities, and decision- 
making relationships through organization and administration. 

- A tirne-phased work plan, including priorities for program 
initiation, fiscal analyses and evaluative feedback procedures. 



in. NEEDS, OBJEC'l'IVES AND ACTIVITIES 



Needs, objectives and activities for early childhood education in Alaska 
are presented in two ways in this section: (1) Those activities in M^ich 
young childi-en should participate to meet stated objectives and (2) a projec- 
tion of the numbers of children identified in various types of communities in 
Alaska. 

The presentation of needs, objectives and activities, as shown in Table 1, 
are taken directly from the document "Alaska Model for Early Childhood 
Education (Ages 3-4-5), " in which there is an expanded discussion of these 
programmatic ccmside rations. 

Projected Numbers of Students 

The task for estimating and projecting the sizes of age groups can be 
approached in at least two ways: (1) the size of the age group or (2) the 
size of the school enrollment. The consequences of the choice are dramatic 
if an incremental cumulative percentage growth is projected. 
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For example, the following was the age and grade distribution of five 



agoH andgrados as of March 2, 11)71. 



Age 
Distribution 



Grade 
Distribution 



6 years 

7 yeirs 

8 years 

9 years 
10 years 



7072 
7862 
7502 
7654 
7424 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 



8280 
7898 
7575 
7374 
7201 



Average 7502 

Average Change No pattern + 88 
Pe r cent Change 1.4% 



Average 7666 
Average Change 
Percent Change 



4267 
3.4% 



The differences in patterns could be the effect of a real difference in the 
size of the age group. However, a more probable ^explanation is a "stacking** 
of students in earlier grades. 

Based upon age distribution, there would be no projected pattern of increase 
in size of the age groups. The best estimates of the projected sizes of the 
early childhood education age groups would be: 





1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


5 year olds 


7502 


7502 


7502 


7502 


7502 


4 year olds 


7502 


7502 


7502 


7502 


7502 


3 year olds 


7502 


7502 


7502 


7502 


7502 



Based upon grade distribution, there would be a projected pattern of 
Increasing size of the age groups at the rate of 3.4 percent. The best estimates 
of the projected sizes of the early childhood education age groups would be: 



Correspondence with Keith J. Anderson, Coordinator, Office of Planning and 
Research, Department of Education. 
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1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


7666 


7927 


8196 


8475 


8763 


7927 


8196 


8475 


8763 


9061 


8196 


8475 


8763 


9061 


9369 



5 year olds 
4 year olds 
3 year olds 



For projections used herein, the age pattern was selected for several 
reasons: 

1. SlmpHcity. Kach of the three ago groups can be treated as being 
the same size. 

2. Easy Updating. Revisions will be more easily accomplished when 
census data becomes available. 

3. Program Policy. Children are admitted and progress in early 
childhood education programs based upon an age criteria, rather 
than an achievement criteria. 

Distributio n of Students in Sizes and Types of Schools 

The numbers and distributions of early childhood education age groups 
was prepared for each school in Alaska with kindergartens and/or first grades, 
and an estimated number of students w; s extrapolated downward from the 
primary grades. It was assumed there are equal numbers of students in each 
age group— three-year, four-year and five-year old chiMren. 

The results of this procedure of estimation on a school-by-school basis 
is shown in Table 2 and the attached data lists (Appendix A). It should be 
noted that the total number per age group (7, 176) is slightly less than that 
from the gr -ss projection (7, 502). 
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Table 2 

PROJECTION OF EARLY CHILDHOOD POPULATIONS 
IN TYPES OF AT. ASKAN SCHOOLS, 1971 



Type of School 


Number ' 
of 1 
Schools , 


Number 
of 

Children 


0-5 


Number of Schools 
in Age/Size Categories 
1 6-10 j 11-15 1 


16+ 


Borough School 
Districts 


97 


4572 


14 


t 8 




68 


City School 
Districts 


17 


351 


1 


1 ^ 


1 ^ 


9 


State-Operated 
Schools 


124 ' 


845 


79 


20 


1 ' 
10 1 


15 


On- Base 
Schools 


10 ' 


895 


0 


' 0 


• 0 1 


10 


Bureau of Indian 
Affairs' Schools 


53 1 


513 


21 

1 


1 22 


1 . 

I 6 1 


4 

— — — 


Total 


301 1 
1 


7176 


115 


1 53 


1 27 1 


106 


Projections resulting from this analysis are: 






Age Group 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 




5 year olds 
4 year olds 
3 year olds 


7176 
7176 
7176 


7176 
7176 
7176 


7176 
7176 
7176 


7176 
7176 
7176 


7176 
7176 
7176 




Total 


21,528 


21,528 


21, 528 


21,528 


21, 528 





Two points seem particularly pertinent from Table 2: 

1. Borough school districts include most of the children, and these 

children terd to be within a school attendance area with classroom 

size groups. 
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2. Over one-third (115) of the schools are very small, with less than 
five in each age group. Programming for children in these small 
communities will probably be different in nature from that in larger 
communities. 

Early Childhood Education Programs, 1971 

The picture of the need for early childhood education is completed in 
terms of the discrepancy between the programs provided and the numbers of 
children projected at kindergarten and pre kindergarten levels, as shown in 
Table 3, and summarized below: 

Kindergartens 

- Of 28 school districts (city and borough), 19 provide full kindergartens, 
9 do not, with approximately 80 percent of eligible children enrolled. 

- Of 122 State-Operated Schools, 9 schools offered kindergartens for 
approximately 250 children. 

- Of 10 On- Base Schools, kindergartens were available for all students. 

- Of 53 Bureau of Indian Affairs' Schools, approximately 5 had kinder- 
gartens as a part of the school. 

Head Starts 

Information concerning Head Start programs operated by RurAL CAP 
during the 1970-71 school year is also reported in Table 3. These data 
were missing or incomplete for borough and city school districts, sc no 
projections are included. The picture for three- and four-year old 
children is quite complex, due to emerging programs of volunteer centers, 
day care centers and private and parochial programs. 

15 
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Table 3 



ESTIMATED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PROGRAMS 
AND PROJECTED POPULATIONS, 1971 

State- Bureau of 





School 
Districts 


Operated 
Schools 


On- Base 
Schools 


bidian Affairs' 
Schools 


Muxnuer 






1 n 


Oo 


Number with 


19 


9 


10 


5 


kindergartens 


3812 children 


250 children 


895 children 


180 children 


Number without 


9 


113 


0 


48 


full kindergartens 


760 children 


644 children 




333 children 


Number with 


♦ 


13 


0 


20 


Head Starts 




254 children 




551 children 


Number without 


♦ 


109 


0 


33 


Head Starts 




143 children 




475 children 



Missing or incomplete data. 



In summary, large numbers of children are in need of early childhood 
educaticm programs. Many of these children are found in borough and city 
school districts. Also, many are found in the small villages of rural Alaska. 
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IV, EVALUATION OF PROGRAM OUTCOMES 



Three types of outcomes should be evaluated as an integral part of the 
plan for and implementation of early childhood education: (1) short-term 
outcomes for a child in the program, (2) long-term outcomes for children 
who have experienced the programs and (3) impact outcomes upon families, 
communities and personnel in educational agencies. 

Short-term Outcomes. The assessment of the behavior of children as 
they experience activities and perform tasks in early childhood education 
programs should be the short term and annual evaluation of an early childhood 
education program. These specific outcomes are for specific children with the 
framework of needs, objectives and activities shown in Table 1, 

Certain outcomes, such as skill areas, can be precise statements which 
specify anticipated responses and performance levels. Other important 
outcomes, such as a positive self-image, may best be inferred from statements 
with anticipated responses but without performance levels. 

Long-term Outcomes . The degree to which children in an early child- 
hood education program are successful will be in terms of longitudinal analyses 
(1) the degree to which che needs and objectives arc met, (2) the degree to 
which changes in social and educational indices occur in relation to the program 
and (3) the cost/effectiveness of the program. 

The advantages of early childhood education are clearly seen from a 
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variety of experimental programs. In the opinions of most parents and 
professionals, early childhood education holds great promise. Effectiveness 
data and information is still accumulating from massive programs such as 
Head Start. 

A series of indices must be identified within Alaska to be used as 
longitudinal indicators of effectiveness. For example, indices might include 
such things as changes in family-child relationships, educational achievement, 
physical development, parental and community sense of involvement and so 
forth. 

In addition to measures of effectiveness, measures of cost increments 
for those benefits must also be derived. Such analyses are difficult at this 
time due to lack of effectiveness data. Cost analyses show extreme variations 
in costs per pupil. The Alaska RurAL CAP cost is $813 per pupil per 1970-71 
year, while other programs range up to several thousand dollars per pupil 
per year. However, it is unknown whether those programs with heavier dollar 
investments result in significantly greater benefits. 

Impact Outcomes . The initiation and/or expansion of a program in early 

childhood education will probably have direct effects upon families, including 

parents, other children and youth, and other adults in the households. Community 

impacts may also occur which will need analysis such as changes in health, 

nutriticm and health habits. The program will most likely impact upon most 
2 

A companion discussion document by Vema Carlsen Rogers entitled "Program 
Alternatives in Early Childhood Education" is used to explore these experimental 
programs. 
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educational agencies such as the elementary school and college and university 
system, amonK others. In addition, the programs of all child-related agencies, 
such as health and welfare, will be affected at all government levels. 

The policies, criteria and guidelines for evaluation of the short-term, 
long-term and impact outcomes of early childhood education programs are 
probably best designed at the State level, as a part of the leadership and 
coordination function of the State. 
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V. Sl'llATEGY FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The recommended strategy for implementing early childhood education In 
Alaska is to develop a long-range, comprehensive plan. This section of the 
plan includes early childhood education programs, components and activities 
and a multiple funding analyses. 

Comprehensive iStrategy 

A long-range, inclusive strategy for early childhood education is presented 
in this plan. Other alternatives are probably available, but are not presented 
herein, because: 

1. The growth and development of young children is primarily the 
responsibility of the parents, along with the support of social, 
health and educational agencies in the community and state. 

2. The responsibility of support services to homes for growth and 
development of young children has grown largely through 
federally-funded projects to a variety of local agencies rather 
than through careful programmatic planning. 

3. Existing state legislation and codes do not define a responsibility 
or a potential for educational support services for preschool 
children. 

4. The implementation of a major program in early childhood 
education must be made accountable in terms of parents, com- 
munities and relative value in competition for scarce resources. 

5 Multiple funding sources are potentially available for a 




comprehensive program. Multiple funding can both prevent 
unnecessary duplication and increase the possibilities of '^multiplier" 
effects. 

6. Each social and governmental agency can be a cooperative participant 
in the plan and its implementation, rather than a competitor for 
programs and funds. 

7. Research and evaluation of early childhood education programs is 
facilitated through a comprehensive plan and enables both cost/ 
progress and cost/effectiveness analyses. 

Early Childhood Programs, Components and Activities 

Activities in early childhood education are presented for community, 
state and training components. 

Community Comp o nent . The most important part of any early childhood 
program is when and where growth and development experiences for children 
are provided — in families, communities and/or schools. 

Crucial activities in early childhood education in communities include: 

1. Parental activities which are carried out with children as a part 
of planned activities. 

2. Parental involvement in establishing policies. 

3. Structured, sequential educational experiences for individual 
children and groups with adults and materials in a variety of 
situations. 

1. Community centered, child diagnostic services, including educational, 
^ health, nutrition, medical, dental and so forth. 21 
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5. An orderly community procedure for maintaining the program in 
relation to external agencies and groups. For example, the application 
for and receipt of funds, availability of human and materials resources, 
training and technical expertise, reporting and accountability procedures 
and so forth require a local design. 

6. A carefully designed relationship between the early childhood education 
program and the school program in each community, as developed by 
parents, community leaders and professionals. 

State Component. A series of state-level activities are needed for the 
successful innple mentation and maintenance of an early childhood education 
program in Alaska: 

1. Establish legislation which enables the State of Alaska to enter into 
the planning and operation of early childhood education by an extension 
of the foundation program to a lower age. 

2. Establish and define, at the state level, means for coordinating all 
state services which focus upon young children, including health, 
education, welfare and others. 

3. Establish and maintain a series of guidelines and standards for early 
childhood education, including such things as the licensing and 
certification of personnel, approval of training programs for teachers 
and teacher assistants and health and safety standards for public and 
private early childhood centers. 

4. Identify and maintain fiscal resources for early childhood education 
programs from multiple state and federal funding bases, including 
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Head Start, Title I of ESEA and state resources, among others. 
5. Establish and maintain data and information about the effectiveness 

of early childhood programs. 
6* Review, revise and update the comprehensive plan for early 

childhood educati<»i. 
7. Establish and maintain human and material resources for early 

childhood education. 

Training Component . A major determinant of the sunoess of an early 
childhood education program rests upon the training of the people who will 
participate in the program. The kinds and varieties of materials, equipment 
and activivies are all subject to the ctecisions of those who use them. 

Preparation programs for early childhood education must focus on: 

1. Training to meet the objectives of the early childhood program. 

2. Training to recognize the contributions of other adults and groups 
to the early childhood education program. 

3. Enabling the individual participant to en^'^r a career lattice of 
training, ranging from parental participation to certification in 
early childhood education. 

4. Training local policy, decisi<m-making and coordinating committees 
and boards. 

Preparation programs should occur in a variety of settings, including 
local communities, regional centers and colleges and universities. The type 
of training and a typical site, although not limited to the site, include: 
O 23 
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Ty\yc of Education 



Typical Site 



Parent participants 



Local community and/or a regional 
center 



Teacher assistants 



Regional center and/or college or 
university 



Teachers 



College or university and/or community 



Early childhood specialists 



College or unviersity and/or co^amunity 



Inservice training 



Local community or regional center 



The specifics of training will become explicit as the program design 
decisions are made. 

Multiple Funding Analysis 

The problems of funding a comprehensive plan for early childhood 
education in Alaska may be to a large degree the creative focusing of a 
variety of resources upon the high priority area of early childhood education, 
rather than creating new resources. 

Kindergarten programs are currently optional for funding under the 
basic school support formula. It is conceivable that programs for all five- 
year old children could be carried out in this manner, if definitions of programs 
are guffic*c.itly flexible for both small rural groups as well as class size groups. 

The following is a beginning listing of educational titles of federal programs 
which may be used for some phase of the early childhood education program: 
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Programs 



Topics 



Educational Professions 
Development Act, 
Part C and D 

Head Start 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

Handicapped Children 

National Defense Education 
Act 

In addition, many other potential sources may be found in manpower 
programs, adult and basic education, welfare programs and others. 

%3ecific guidelines as well as coordination between and among both state 
and federal agencies could result in the expeditious and synergistic delivery 
of greatly needed services* 



Bilingual Personnel Training 
Career Opportunities Training 
Improving Pupil Achievement 

in Poverty Areas 
Early Childhood Education 

Personnel Training 

Early Childhood Education 

Title I~Disadvantaged 

Title II— Library, Instructional 

Materials 
Title III — Supplementary Centers 
Title VII— Bilingual Children (3-10) 

with Limited English 

Title VI— Educational and Related 
Services 

— Preschool Handicapped 

Title III— Equipment and Materials 
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M DECISION-MAKING RELATIONSHIPS 



The comprehensive plan for early childhood education in Alaska should 
capitalize upon the strengths of a variety of legal and advisory groups in Alaska^ 
as well as initiating clearly delineated roles and responsibilities for each new 
and existing group. 

The legal structure for decisions about early childhood education, as shown 
in Figure 1, proposes utilizing the existing legal bodies at the state and local 
levels, including the State Board of Education, the Department of Education 
and local corporate bodies such as Boards of Education, RurAL CAP and 
others. Private centers may also perform this function. 

Local corporate bodies, such as local education agencies, should plan, 
implement and evaluate early childhood education programs as agents of the 
state, in a manner similar to school district operations. An area or regional 
level may be highly desirable for various sections of Alaska which will bring 
decisions closer to communities and build upon the strengths of evolving areas 
in the State -Ope rated Schools, the Alaska Federation of Natives, RurAL CAP 
and so forth, 

A parallel structure must be devised whereby all groups who have either 
vested interests, expertise or support services can advise and expect a 
response from the legal structure. 

Parents have been specifically included as advisors in the guidelines for 
Head Start and Title I~ESEA programs, and the pattern is proposed herein. 
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The intent should not be to proliferate the number of local advisory groups; 
instead, the advisory groups should have increasingly well defined roles and 
responsibilities for education as a community function, rather than as a single 
segment of education such as early childhood education. Title I education and 
so forth. A specific training program for such advisory committees may be 
appropriate. 

A Commission on Child Development is a key suggesticm in the decision- 
making structures for early childhood education in Alaska. It is recommended 
that a legislative bill be drafted to create an eleven-man Commission on Child 
Development to include at least six parents with children currently enrolled in 
an early childhood education program and at least one representative each 
from the Department of Education and the Department of Health and Welfare. 
The Commission should advise the Commissioner of Health and Welfare and 
the State Board of Education by (1) functioning as child advocates, (2) recom- 
mending coordination of health, education and welfare programs and (3) 
recommending policies and procedures regarding child development portions " 
of health, education and welfare programs. The membership of the Commissiozr 
should be jointly appointed by the State Board of Education and the Commissioner 
of Health and Social Services. 
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VIL PROPOSED WORK PLAN 



It is suKgcstod that a scries ol'ovonls and actions he Uxkcn within thi* 
Department of Education to further the refinement of this long-range plan 
and to initiate the next steps necessary to implement programs throughout 
Alaska « 

September - Receive Long-Range Plan, and adopt, revise or reject 

the Plan and associated documents as plaiming documents 
for the Department. 

- Activate an ad hoc committee for early childhood education 
in Alaska as an interim group prior to the Commission on 
Child Development. 

October - Seek endorsement of the philosophy and rationale of the 

Plan and associated documents by the Alaska Consortium 
for Early Childhood Education. 

- Initiate the specific training plans for program design, 
program approval and certification and licensing procedures. 

- Initiate legislation development, including the creation of 

a Commission on Child Development and enabling legislation 
for State entry into preschool education. 

- Initiate a financial analysis of state, federal and local 
resources. 

November - Establish a series of standards and procedures for early 
childhood education^ including health and safety standards 




( 
1 

in conjunction with the Commissioner of Health and Welfare^ 

- Expand consultant and program expertise availability to 
local education agencies to prepare highly specific program 
proposals for each community. 

- Initiate a monitoring and evaluation task force within the 
Department of Education. 

January - Revise the Long-Range Plan with information, from above, 

and plan for initial implementation planning for specific 
programs such as Sesame Street, toy lending libraries, 
bilingual programs, training programs appropriate for each 
early childhood education program, additional Head Start 
type programs and so forth. 
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APPENDIX A 



ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF 
THREE-, FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR OLD CHIIDREN 

IN ALASKA 
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Furly Childhood Education for Alaska 



CODE SHKE'i 
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cc 

7-8 

9-30 

31 

32 



33 



34-35 



36 



Item 

Identification number 
Blank 

Place (school) name 
Blank 

School organization code 



Codes 



Type of school 



Blank 



Head Start 



37 Blank 

RRR-3/11/71 
Revised 



KXXXXX 



1 = Borough 

2 = City 

3 = Onbase 

4 ^ SOS 

5 = BIA 

6 = Nonproprietary 

7 = Proprietary 

8 Oenomlnatiozial 
\) = Unknown, Other 

1 = Elementary 

2 - Secondary 

3 = Early Childhood Education 

Center 

4 = Combined elementary and 

sec(^ary 

7 = Special 

8 = Other 

L* = Not applicable 



1 = ^es 

2 = Yes, for some 
'6 ^ Requested 

\ - Interested 

5 = Loca^ funds 

6 = Other funds 
9 = Unknown 



Code Sheet 



CC 
38 



39-41 

42-43 

44-45 

46 

47 

48-49 
50-52 
53 



54 

55-57 

78 
80 



Item 
Kindergarten 



Blank 

Title I Poverty Index 

Blank 

Region 

Blank 

Election District 
Blank 

Category for Number of 
Children Ages 3, 4, 5 



Blank 

Number of Students Per Age 
Croup if over 16 

Fiscal Year 

Card Sequence 



Codes 

1 = For all 

2 = For some 

3 = None 

8 = Other funds 
\^ - Not applicable 



1 = 0-5 

2 = 6-10 

3 = 11-15 
4= 16-1 

9 = Not applicable 



(Right justity) 



1 = 1971 
1 
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